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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF A GRADE TEACHER 



HELEN J. DYER 
Springdale, Pennsylvania 



During my first year of teaching I read an article which was 
given to me by one of my fellow-teachers. The subject of the article 
was "The Socialized Recitation." At that time I was teaching 
the third grade, and shortly after I read the article I began to try 
out the socialized recitation in my reading classes. It worked quite 
satisfactorily, or at least it seemed so to me at that stage of my 
experience. However, I never dreamed that the socialized recita- 
tion could have the wide range of utility I have since found it to 
possess. 

The socialized recitation has the following aims : centralization 
of action around the children instead of the teacher; clarification 
of English; development of originality in ideas and expression; 
teaching of self-reliance, co-operation, dependability; linking of new 
work with old, of new ideas with old; development of judgment so 
that the child may be able to criticize justly and to improve by 
means of just criticisms. 

When I began to teach higher grades, I found this new form of 
recitation so much more natural and adaptable than the old formal 
question-and-answer method that I introduced it into all the 
subjects in which it seemed feasible to employ it. The subjects 
which lend themselves most readily to the socialized form of recita- 
tion are history, geography, spelling, physiology, and reading. 

When I first began to use the socialized recitation in the 
intermediate-grade work I introduced it into my reading classes. 
The recitation is conducted somewhat as follows. The lesson having 
been assigned and prepared, I call on one child to begin the recita- 
tion. This child goes to the front of the classroom, takes his 
position, and reads a paragraph. During this first recitation I 
usually sit down in some seat near the back of the room and assume 
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more the place of a pupil than the teacher. When the first child 
has finished reading, any child who wishes to make a correction as 
to pronunciation or expression or who wishes to ask for a definition 
or offer a suggestion rises quietly in the aisle by the side of his desk 
and stands until recognized by the first child. (Note the training 
in good manners this practice will give the pupils.) When all 
corrections, criticisms, and suggestions have been given, the first 
child calls on another child to continue the reading. 

The children need not limit themselves to questioning the 
speaker exclusively. Any member of the class may be drawn into 
the discussion by having a question directed to him. The children 
quite naturally take special pride in seeing who makes the smallest 
number of mistakes. 

If two or more people rise with the intention of making the same 
criticism, the one called on first makes it. The others having in mind 
the same criticism are seated when it has been answered satis- 
factorily. 

After several weeks' trial of the plan with reading I began to 
use it with a class in history; after that I gradually introduced the 
method into the class work of other subjects until now the larger 
part of my program of recitations is carried on in similar fashion. 

In history I found it was not advisable to withdraw as com- 
pletely from the class as in reading. I usually stand near the side 
of the room where I can interrupt without really directing attention 
away from the child in the front of the room. 

In history, as well as in geography and physiology, I found it 
wise to handle the main topics myself by calling on the different 
pupils for discussion of these chief topics and letting the children 
handle the detail work or subtopics. The criticisms, corrections, 
and questions are given in the same manner as in the reading class. 

In spelling classes the teacher will find considerable leeway for 
original ideas along socialized-recitation lines. My own method 
for teaching a spelling class in the intermediate grades is to assign 
a number of words, the pronunciation and definition of which the 
children learn from the dictionary. Besides this, they must be able 
to spell the words and use them correctly in sentences. When the 
recitation begins I merely say to one child, "John, will you tell us 
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all you know about some word in today's lesson ? " John rises and 
from memory gives one word from the lesson. This he defines, 
spells, and uses in a sentence. At the end of his recitation any 
child who wishes to add a definition or correct the spelling or 
pronunciation rises, as in the reading class. 

When the pupils have been seated again, the first child calls on 
another child, repeating the statement I have made or one similar. 
If one child is not able to recall a word, some member of the class 
rises and pronounces a word for him, and he then proceeds to tell 
about it. The lesson is soon covered, and I then pronounce all of 
the words while the children write them. After this they exchange 
and correct their work. 

At the beginning of the term I taught my pupils a number of 
physical exercises and drills. I led these exercises myself every day 
for some time. Finally, it occurred to me that I might socialize 
this period also, and I immediately began to do so. Each child has 
a turn to lead the room. I have a book of drills on my desk which 
the children may use in their spare moments. If they find a new 
drill which appeals to them, they may with my permission teach it 
to the class. This has proved to be a success, the children taking 
a much greater interest than ever before. 

During the recitations I sometimes take a seat near the back of 
the room. In the physical exercises I follow the directions of the 
leader just as the pupils do, or I help some child who does not do 
the exercises correctly. This seems to put the teacher on a level 
with the pupils. It makes the teacher and pupils co-workers 
instead of boss and laboring crew. The children feel that much 
depends on their leadership and on each one "playing the game." 

For review and drill work the socialized plan is equally stimulat- 
ing. A typical form of review lesson in our classes, termed the 
Key Word Drill, is here briefly described. 

Two members of the class are appointed to serve as critics. 
The duty of the critics is to ask pointed and definite questions of 
the members of the class. The person who recites first is usually 
appointed by the teacher. The person first appointed goes to the 
front of the room, and the critics take positions on either side of 
him. Then up go a number of hands, each child having a word 
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which he gives when called on. If the first child fails to tell about 
some given word, the person who has suggested the word goes to 
the front of the room, and the first speaker is seated. If the reciting 
pupil fails on a question put by the critic, the critic takes his place, 
and a new critic is appointed. For example, in a geography lesson 
one child may say, "New York." Then the pupil reciting may tell 
briefly about New York City or state. When he has finished, one 
of the critics may ask him to name the exports of New York, or 
some similar question. The critics often ask for spellings or defini- 
tions also. The lesson continues in this way, and a large number 
of pupils are able to recite during an ordinary period. 

In addition to the possibilities already suggested, there are 
certain incidental outcomes of the socializing experiences of this 
type of recitation which are worthy of note. It is a common 
observation that often one child is able to convey a thought to 
another child more clearly than an older person can. Teachers all 
realize that they must put themselves on a level with the children 
by speaking simply to them before they can expect to raise the 
child's thinking and speaking ability to a higher plane. It is in 
this way that various matters understood by one child and not by 
another may frequently be explained clearly during a socialized 
recitation. 

Then, too, a child frequently possesses knowledge which he has 
obtained outside the classroom. By means of the socialized recita- 
tion he is enabled to impart this knowledge to his classmates. 
For instance, there are always some children in a room who have 
traveled to some extent. Cannot these children make places seem 
more real to the others by their own descriptions? And what 
teacher does not appreciate how much a youngster likes to relate 
his own personal experiences? Personal experience is often an 
invaluable aid in teaching physiology. What child cannot tell of a 
burn, a cut, or various sicknesses ? Especially where the practical 
emergency textbooks are used, personal experiences are helpful. 

Very often in textbooks in history and geography names and 
places are mentioned, and the children's curiosity is aroused. They 
wish to know more about such and such a man or place. Here is 
a vital interest which should be utilized. Assign the various topics 
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for special reports. Teach the children the use of reference books and 
the encyclopedia and not just how to use these books, but how to pre- 
pare an interesting oral report from the printed account. Several 
months ago in a geography recitation in a fifth-grade class radium 
was mentioned as a product. The children wanted to know more 
about it. Reports were assigned to various pupils, and the next 
day we had a very interesting and enlightening discussion on radium. 
In a sixth-grade class in history something was said about the 
Iroquois Indians. Immediately someone asked a question about 
them, and then one child suggested that we have an entire lesson 
on the lives of the various Indian tribes. Six children were assigned 
the different tribes for special reports. The result was a very 
interesting lesson the next day. 

At the beginning of the term some of the members of the class 
were inclined to stand on one foot or lean against the desk or play 
with a pencil while reciting, thus diverting their attention from the 
lesson. One day Emma came to class with the suggestion that we 
keep a paper which each child should have a turn at marking and 
see how we could improve in our class attitude and posture. We 
worked out a system of marks and put each child's name on a paper. 

This did not exclude from the lesson the one child who was 
marking the paper. It kept everyone watching lest he commit any 
offense which would be marked against him. At the end of every 
recitation we would have a report from the person who marked the 
paper. Of course, we did this in only one or two classes. We 
started a new paper each week, and the object was to see how many 
could keep from having their names marked. After several months 
we discarded the papers, improved habits of posture apparently 
being well established in practically all cases. 

Out of this idea grew the one of keeping a list of the errors in 
grammar which each child made. Each child with the help of the 
teacher watched his speech closely for a day or two and put down 
on a slip of paper the gross errors in grammar for which he was most 
often corrected. As a result of this plan we have eliminated a great 
many of the common mistakes. 

Another effect not to be overlooked is the training the children 
receive in ethics. The children must, of course, be courteous in 
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criticizing and must learn to give and receive just criticisms and to 
improve and profit by them. What good ever comes of a lesson in 
ethics if no time is provided to practice what is learned ? 

Finally, there is evidence that the plan develops honor and 
dependability. During the past year I have taught a mixed group 
of fifth- and sixth-grade children. This makes it necessary for me 
to have a recitation every minute of the day. I have, of course, 
all board work to put on outside of school hours, and it often hap- 
pens that I wish to put a little extra work on the board for one class, 
but do not like to rob the other class of my time. In this school 
the teachers have always conducted the pupils to the first floor hall 
for recess or basement period. The idea occurred to me that 
perhaps the time I was spending in taking the children downstairs 
and waiting until they were ready to come upstairs again was 
wasted. I suggested to the children the idea of conducting them- 
selves during recess periods. Now I appoint a boy and a girl for 
leaders and one boy or girl for physical director. We have been 
following this plan for some time, and the pupils pass just as quietly 
as when I conducted them myself This stage must, of course, be 
reached gradually. It could not have been done at the beginning 
of the term, I am sure, but being led up to it so gradually the pupils 
accepted the responsibility as a matter of course. 



